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whatever the image in experience, the reaction shall always be the 
same. The reaction may get itself systematized in developed human 
experience into the mere act of articulation, or it may be an elaborate 
process of adjustment to practical demands. In any case the motor 
phase of the process is general and subjective in its character, while 
the content factors are particular and in themselves unorganized. 

Unity of percepts and unity of ideas are accordingly phrases 
which describe an aspect of consciousness dependent on motor 
tendencies. Unity may be of various different kinds in different 
concrete cases; the formula is thus capable of bringing together 
under a single principle many different facts. Unity is, on the 
other hand, always a manifestation of the essential organizing 
tendency of mental life. We see, therefore, how this explanatory 
formula meets the demand which was expressed at the outset for 
a general formula which shall at the same time serve to guide in a. 
detailed account of mental processes. 

Charles H. Judd. 
Yale Univeksity. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE seventeenth annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association was held in Levering Hall of the Johns Hopkins 
University on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 29, 
30, and 31, 1908. This was convocation week of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and a notable company of 
scientific men, variously estimated at from two thousand to twenty- 
five hundred in number, were attracted to Baltimore by the programs 
of the society and the numerous organizations affiliated with it. If 
these numbers are a gauge of scientific activity, there is reason for 
abundant optimism regarding the status of research in America, for 
at no previous time have so many men of science been gathered 
together. The question has been repeatedly raised, however, whether 
the real aims of the scientific societies are best furthered by these 
large meetings with their surfeit of attractive programs, or whether 
a desirable concentration of interest is not secured by holding the 
sessions of the several societies in different cities. 

This question was a live issue before the Psychological Association 
when the choice of the next place of meeting came up for discussion. 
Some of the members advocated segregation, and urged the accept- 
ance of the invitation to go to New Haven, where the American 
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Philosophical Association will probably hold its next meeting. 
Others preferred to meet in Boston, together with the biological, 
anthropological, educational, and other sections of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, postponing the holding 
of a separate meeting until the following year, when the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science expects to go to Minne- 
apolis. The choice was finally left to the Council with instructions 
to decide in the light of a vote of preference to be obtained from 
the entire membership. 

Of the total enrollment of two hundred and twenty members 
scarcely one fourth were at Baltimore ; and the attendance upon the 
meetings was not large, except at the joint programs. One session 
for the hearing of papers was held with Section L— the newly formed 
educational section of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science — and one with the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. On the afternoon of the second day the Southern 
Society and the American Philosophical Association united with the 
Psychological Association to hear the presidential address of Pro- 
fessor Stratton upon "The Betterment of Rival Types of Explica- 
tion." The subject of the functional versus the structural or de- 
scriptive attitudes in psychology— a somewhat familiar topic for 
presidential addresses— received a fresh and suggestive handling 
from the point of view of the nature of the concept of cause which 
each type of explication involves. In the evening of the same day 
the societies met together again, to hear the address of Professor 
Miinsterberg, president of the American Philosophical Association, 
upon "The Problem of Beauty." This eloquent defense of the abso- 
lute nature of beauty held the attention of a large audience. Fol- 
lowing the address, the societies were entertained at the Johns Hop- 
kins Club at a joint smoker. Still a third presidential address, that 
of Professor Sterrett before the Southern Society, was delivered on 
the afternoon of the third day, the theme being ' ' The Proper Affilia- 
tion of Psychology— with Philosophy or with the Natural Sciences?" 

That there has been no diminution in activity within the field 
of animal psychology was evident at the opening session. Professor 
Porter reported a continuation of the studies in the learning process 
and visual discrimination of birds, such as have characterized his 
laboratory at Clark University for some time. His assistant, Mr. 
Kallom, has found that ring-neck doves and homing pigeons learn to 
discriminate colors in from one third to two fifths fewer trials than 
the English sparrow. The discrimination of forms is much more 
difficult than the discrimination of colors. Professor Porter him- 
self has been observing two single yellowhead parrots, and described 
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their behavior in detail. Instances of sudden imitation occur, not 
all of which can be explained as cases of so-called deferred imitation. 

The problem of imitation in monkeys has been freshly and vigor- 
ously attacked by Mr. M. E. Haggerty. Three animals were trained 
to solve a number of ingenious mechanical problems in order to get 
food. Ten monkeys in the New York Zoological Park were then 
tested for evidences of imitation in learning these same tricks. A 
monkey was first given ample opportunity to acquire the trick him- 
self. After his failure to do this, he was permitted to see another 
monkey perform the act, and then immediately given a new trial. 
In sixty per cent, of the instances the animal which had utterly 
failed to perform the necessary act alone did it after seeing it done 
by another monkey. In the course of the discussion Professor Thorn- 
dike and Professor Watson pointed out the desirability of certain 
additional control experiments, to determine how far other factors 
than those of imitation enter in to explain the large percentage of 
successes. 

Professor Yerkes contributed the results of an investigation of 
the process of habit formation in the dancing mouse, aimed to 
determine the relation of age, sex, and intensity of inhibitory stim- 
ulus to the rate of acquisition. Extended experimentation with a 
large number of individuals disclosed the somewhat surprising fact 
that the older mice learn more rapidly than the younger ones when 
there is a large difference between the visual stimuli to be discrim- 
inated; but when the discrimination is a difficult one the younger 
mice excel. To account for such a difference it is necessary to 
recognize that the formation of this habit involves at least two dis- 
tinct factors, namely, sensory discrimination and associative memory. 
Associative ability appears to improve between the ages of one and 
ten months, while ability to discriminate differences of illumination 
decreases. The most favorable intensity of the electric stimulus 
which furnishes the incentive to learning is found to depend upon 
difficulty of discrimination : as discrimination becomes more difficult 
the optimal stimulus is found to approach the threshold. The form 
of the learning curve is strikingly different for the two sexes. 

Illness prevented Dr. Yoakum from reporting his investigation 
of "The Temperature Sense of Squirrels." 

' ' The Phenomena of Peripheral Vision as Affected by Chromatic 
and Achromatic Adaptation, with Special Reference to the After- 
image" was the title of a contribution by Dr. Fernald. The lively 
interest which this paper aroused centered about its contribution to 
the question regarding the existence of colored after-images from 
unperceived color stimuli. Miss Fernald has found that when a 
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stimulus color through contrast with a white background has its 
limits so contracted that it is brought just below the threshold, a 
colored after-image is seen if it is projected upon a background 
whose degree of illumination is peculiarly favorable to that color. 

At the afternoon session Professor Angell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the standardization of measurements and tests, presented 
a statement of what had been done during the year. Regarding 
types of imagination, it has been found that no one of the common 
tests is adequate. Tests of ability to command different forms of 
imagery do not always disclose the preferred form; tests for the 
form most frequently used do not show which is the most efficient. 
Moreover, the most useful form of imagery differs with different 
kinds of work. It is necessary to have tests of the various functional 
aspects of imagination. 

The task of standardizing tests of association and discrimination 
has been brought so near to completion that Professor Woodworth 
and Dr. Wells, who have this portion of the committee's work in 
charge, were able to present a somewhat full report, with recom- 
mendations. Less detailed accounts were given of the progress made 
by the other subcommittees. The work of Professor Seashore upon 
tests of pitch discrimination is well advanced, and will doubtless be 
completed in time to form a portion of the forthcoming report of 
the committee, for the publication of which the association has 
authorized the expenditure of a sum not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Before the organization of this committee, two years ago, some 
doubt was expressed as to the expediency of the undertaking. The 
fruits of cooperation are already beginning to ripen, however, and 
the feasibility of a concerted attack upon the problems of standard- 
ization is no longer questioned. But the members of the committee 
alone can not be expected to solve the multitude of problems which 
must be cleared up before any final recommendations are possible 
regarding the best methods to be followed in taking many of the 
common mental measurements. The only possibility of making 
rapid headway lies through the active cooperation of a larger pro- 
portion of the membership of the association with their committee. 

Following the discussion of the report of the committee on meas- 
urements, Professor Leuba gave a demonstration of a new apparatus 
for the study of movement and Professor Dodge demonstrated an 
ingenious lantern chronograph for classroom use. It is to be re- 
gretted that no other new apparatus was brought to the meeting for 
exhibition. In the future it will be the policy of the association to 
encourage a larger number of exhibits and demonstrations, the first 
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step in this direction being the appropriation of a certain sum to 
defray transportation charges on apparatus. 

At the largely attended joint session on Wednesday morning, 
President Stratton called upon Professor Dewey, chairman of the 
education section of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, to preside. In a paper entitled "Psychological Investi- 
gations that will help the Educator," Professor Kirkpatrick asked 
of the psychologists a much more complete analysis of the complex 
processes of learning, and a study of them under the working con- 
ditions of the schoolroom. 

An investigation looking in the direction pointed out by Professor 
Kirkpatrick, on the process of counting, was described by Professor 
Judd. The rate of counting a series of sensory impressions is 
dependent upon the ease with which the individual can establish an 
adjustment between this external series and an internal series which 
for many individuals consists in the imaged articulation of the 
numbers. The process of relating these two series is found to be less 
complicated and to require less time in certain sense realms, such as 
hearing, than in others, such as vision, where the necessary move- 
ments of adjustment of the sense organ are more complex. 

After the discussion of Professor Judd's experimental contribu- 
tion, Professor Thorndike read a paper in which he advanced the 
hypothesis that differences in "general intellectual ability" have 
their physiological basis in differences in the number of axone end- 
ings, and in the variety, extent, and excitability of their change of 
position. The need for some such hypothesis arises from the fact 
that the closest correlations of general ability with its several factors 
are found, not among motor abilities or abilities in sensory discrimi- 
nation, but among the associative and selective processes. 

As an improvement in the technique of experimentation in mem- 
ory, Professor Seashore advocated the plan of using only three or 
four sensory stimuli which differ from each other in one respect only. 
Thus, a group of four successive tones, alike in all but pitch, may be 
given in any one of many arrangements. Among the advantages of 
using such homogeneous material are the possibility of continuing 
an experiment indefinitely with the same content and the adaptability 
of the method to the study of almost any phase of the memory 
problems. 

Professor W. P. Dearborn reported that upon repeating a portion 
of the memory experiments of Ebert and Meumann he found that 
what appeared in the original experiments to be a general improve- 
ment from special practise is due, in part, to the effects of practise 
within the test series used. Orientation, attention, and changes in 
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the technique of learning are adequate to account for the rest of the 
improvement. 

The session was brought to a close after a paper by Professor 
Witmer upon "The Study and Treatment of Retardation." The 
clinical, more minute methods of study were contrasted with the 
statistical methods. Bach has a place. 

In spite of unusually attractive programs elsewhere, a good num- 
ber were present to hear the joint program of the afternoon. One of 
the most valuable contributions was that of Dr. Franz, upon "Sen- 
sations Following Nerve Division." Section of the ulnar and me- 
dian nerves of the arm resulted in losses of sensation similar to those 
reported by Head and Sherren, but with these exceptions: certain 
areas of the skin which retained the epicritic sensibility nevertheless 
showed differences in threshold values so distributed as to indicate 
an overlapping of the nerve supply. Tests on hair and temperature 
sensibility also pointed toward the hypothesis of a double nerve 
supply for both. 

Professor Ladd described two cases of cerebral surgery without 
anesthetics in which the patients retained consciousness throughout. 
Significant facts regarding the sensitivity of the brain substance and 
the nature of cerebral localization were pointed out; and the sug- 
gestion was made that the partial independence of cortical action 
which consciousness seemed to exhibit in these two cases gave hint 
that it may be possible for the life of self-consciousness to attain a 
complete independence of the brain. 

In connection with a tachistoscopic determination of the least 
observable interval between visual stimuli to the two retinae, Pro- 
fessor Hill found it necessary to distinguish two ways of attending. 
The sensorial or mechanical type, involving little ideation, is con- 
trasted with the apperceptive or associative type, involving more 
complex central processes. The more suggestible observers belonged 
to this second type. 

Professor Ogden essayed a "Contribution to the Theory of Tonal 
Consonance." Tonal consonance is the conscious correlate of a 
relatively simple and economic activity of the auditory nerves. How 
has the characteristic organic disposition arisen which renders the 
response of the nerves easier when the tones are related in simple 
arithmetical ratios? It has become established mainly through the 
racial experience of overtones. 

Discussion was lacking upon Professor Ogden 's paper and also 
upon that of Professor Leuba, entitled "The Origin of Religion." 
But the closing paper of the session, by Dr. Marshall, succeeded in 
stimulating comment. Dr. Marshall advanced the position that 
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"intensity" and "vividness" or "clearness," characterizing the focal 
portion of the field of consciousness, are terms which really refer to 
the same quality, but with this difference: we use the term "in- 
tensity ' ' when we are dealing with sensations, but when we find this 
same quality in a wider context— perceptual, ideational— we feel the 
need of a different term, and call it "vividness." 

Although the session of Thursday forenoon was largely monopo- 
lized by the annual business meeting of the association, time remained 
for Professor Scott to present "An Interpretation of the Psycho- 
analytic Method in Psychotherapy. ' ' Professor Scott maintained that 
the success which often attends this method of treatment for hysteria, 
obsessions, and phobias is really due to its skillful, even though unin- 
tentional, use of suggestion. The success of the method does not, 
then, prove the truth of the theory which underlies it— the theory of 
a realm of subconscious ideas in which suppressed emotional com- 
plexes may exist. 

At the final session, Dr. Rogers described an optical apparatus 
by means of which the fingers, hands, feet, etc., are seen in other 
directions than their true ones. The displacement is felt so strongly 
that the kinesthetic sensations entirely fail to correct the illusion, 
and gross errors of movement are the result. The apparatus is use- 
ful in investigating the interrelations of visual and tactual space 
perceptions. 

Professor Whipple presented a communication designed to stim- 
ulate interest in the psychology of testimony, a field bristling with 
problems of theoretical and practical importance to which American 
investigators have as yet given little attention. The main problems 
of the "Psychologie der Aussage" were enumerated, the methods dis- 
cussed and the results to date summarized with a compactness and 
clearness which merited a larger audience. 

At the annual business meeting Professor Judd, of Yale Univer- 
sity, was elected president for the coming year, and was also ap- 
pointed to represent the association on the council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. To serve on the council 
of the Psychological Association, Professor Sanford, Professor Lind- 
ley, and Professor Thorndike were chosen. Seventeen new members 
were elected: Professor Berry, of the University of Michigan, Dr. 
Bingham, of Columbia University, Professor Bolton, of the State 
University of Iowa, Professor Boswell, of Hobart College, Dr. Brown, 
of the University of California, Dr. Burrow, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Mr. Cole, of Wellesley College, Dr. Davis, of the Cali- 
fornia, Pa., State Normal School, Dr. Ferree, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Dr. Goddard, of the Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls and 
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Boys, at Vineland, N. J., Dr. Holmes, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor McKeag, of Wellesley College, President Pearce, of 
Brenau College, Professor Pratt, of Williams College, Dr. Starch, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Waugh, of the University of 
Chicago. 

In recognition .of the efficiency of the local arrangements for the 
meetings resolutions were adopted expressing the gratitude of the 
association to Professor Baldwin, Professor Watson, and the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

W. Van D. Bingham. 
Teachebs College, Columbia University. 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

THE Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology was organ- 
ized in 1904, and held its first formal meeting at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, in December of the same 
year. The representatives of philosophy and psychology in the 
institutions in the southern states had not been feeling in any dis- 
tinct manner the beneficial effects of the two national organizations, 
the American Philosophical Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association, whose influences streamed almost directly west- 
ward between more northern latitudes. In endeavoring to bring 
stimulation and guidance to the southern workers in these topics, the 
society planned to extend its interests so as to include both philos- 
ophy and psychology. This program was undertaken partly in 
recognition of the interrelations of these subjects, and partly in view 
of the special needs in the educational developments of the territory 
which it was to serve. Each succeeding meeting has shown an 
increasing attendance and interest among its members ; and the insti- 
tutions represented by its membership, from Florida to Missouri and 
from Maryland to Texas, have appreciably felt its activity and the 
standards it has brought forward. 

The fourth annual meeting of the society was held at the same 
university on Wednesday and Thursday, December 30 and 31, 1908. 
It met in affiliation with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Philosophical Association, and the 
American Psychological Association. More than one third of its 
members were in attendance. 

The society united with the American Psychological Association 
in a joint session on Wednesday afternoon, one half of the papers 
presented being read by its representatives, Professors Franz, Hill, 



